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[SUBCOMMITTEE PRINT] 


82p ConGrREss SENATE Report 
Ist Session No. —— 


LABOR PARTICIPATION IN DEFENSE MOBILIZATION '— 
A REPORT BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


iv herenanghtceeaes —Ordered to be printed 


Mr. _, from the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, submitted the following 


REPORT 
(To accompany —-_--- a 


The concern of the subcommittee with the problem of labor partic- 
ipation stems from the fact that the lack of such participation in the 
defense program has been a large factor in labor’s disquiet in the 
United States. Adequate labor participation is not a question of 
moment to the organized labor groups only, but it is of serious import 
for the whole Nation. 

There is, we believe, universal agreement that organized labor 
should have a place in the mobilization of the economy for defense. 
The purpose of this report is to survey the scope and functioning of 
labor participation, not to cast a rigid mold, but in order to explore 
some of the underlying issues. The frame of reference which we have 
utilized for the survey is, in general, the same for any kind of interest 
participation in the defense mobilization program. The participation 
of industry, business, and agriculture—to name the largest groups 
constitutes no special problem in principle (although participation by 
these groups is by no means perfect) because representative spokes- 
men from these groups already occupy positions of primary importance 
in the organization of defense mobilization. 

Defense mobilization rests on specific statutory sanctions found 
largely in the Defense Production Act of 1950. But the statute is a 
design for Government regulation and control of such comprehensive 
scope that it would be a serious mistake to believe that legal sanctions 
alone can secure satisfactory enforcement. It surely is no exaggeration 
to say that Congress and the American people would not tolerate the 
kind of enforcement apparatus which would be necessary to oversee 
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sroduction, wage, and price controls in every store and factory in the 
United States. Even if so, it is extremely doubtful that the mobiliza- 
tion and stabilization goals of the Defense Production Act could be 
achieved by this sort of a police approach to the problem of administra- 
tion. The achievement of our mobilization and stabilization goals 
in any substantial way must be managed, then, in the last analysis, 
through voluntary acceptance and participation of the affected interest 
groups in our society. The legal penalties can serve only as a coercive 
instrument to bring fringe outlaw elements into line. 

Viewed from this angle, then, labor’s demand for participation in 
defense mobilization is not a power squabble, but an issue which is 
deeply rooted in the principles of wise public administration in a 
democracy. There is in the United States a respectable background of 
systematic labor participation, starting with World War I and reaching 
a high point of development with World War II mobilization. In 
addition, considerable progress has already been made in identifying 
the form and function of labor participation in the current defense 
effort. It is on this body of experience, plus the judgment and 
appraisal of competent observers, that this report is based. 


OBJECTIVES OF LABOR PARTICIPATION 


We can recognize three major objectives which labor participation 
serves; these objectives may be stated as representation, administra- 
tion, and communication. 


Representation 


The representation objective of labor participation stems from the 
fact that there are 16 million organized working people in the United 
States, to say nothing of the millions of unorganized workers who have 
no spokesmen. These wor king people are affected by the policies and 
regulations of the defense agencies. They should be given an effective 
voice in influencing the polici ies which have such a direct impact on 
their lives. This is true not only of labor as an organized group, but of 
business, agriculture, and finance as well. It does us no good to gloss 
over the fact that an undertaking as widespread as defense mobiliza- 
tion must necessarily involve conflicts of interest. While there is a 
community of interest on broad objectives, there are inevitably 
differences on specific issues. Democratic administration operates on 
the theory that legitimate differences are resolved, not arbitrarily 
overridden; a resolution which is achieved by a give and take not 
unlike the give and take of collective bargaining. 

The truth of the matter is, of course, that there is no one absolute 
road to rightness on any given public issue. And no group in the 
population can claim a monopoly of vision as to what constitutes the 
public interest. Every policy, if it is intelligently arrived at, is reached 
only after all responsible interest groups have had a constructive op- 
portunity to make their views felt. It is this sort of decision making 
m contrast to the “fiat’’ approach of authoritarian societies which is 
the hallmark of a democracy. 

It is clear that recognition of interest groups is not only good de- 
mocracy—it works, too. Although our economic mobilization effort 
in World War II superficially gave the appearance of being bumbling 
and inefficient because we allowed a wide latitude for the pulls and 
tugs of interest groups, it is demonstrably true that a superhuman 
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war production record was achieved without recourse to compulsory 
civilian labor. No other nation can make that claim. 

What this discussion of the representative functions of labor partici- 
pation adds up to, then, is that labor’s involvement in a systematic 
way not only performs the symbolic function of giving recognition to 
the importance of a particular interest group, it also provides an op- 
portunity to project a policy in the crucible of constructive debate. 

The very nature of the defense mobilization undertaking as a de- 
tailed industry-by-industry regulatory program means that the spe- 
cialized competence of industry’s managers will constitute a major 
reservoir for Government employment i in the defense program. Thus, 
industry is given representation in government. This is all to the 
good, but it should not make labor re presentation artificial by 
comparison. 

Administration 

The second large objective which labor participation serves, we 
have designated as administrative. What the administrative function 
means is this: There are certain phases of the mobilization goals 
which can be achieved only through organized labor, just as there are 
certain goals which can be achieved only through organized industry, 
agriculture, and commerce. For example, if as a matter of public 
policy the Nation is committed to allocating manpower on an essen- 
tially voluntary basis, it is readily apparent that this can be effectively 
achieved only through the day-to-day participation of the duly 
recognized representatives of the people who are manpower. By the 
same token, if we are committed to the settlement of disputes, in the 
last analysis, by the voluntary surrender of certain peacetime preroga- 
tives by unions, it is administratively impossible to realize this com- 
mitment unless labor participates. In short, there are day-to-day 
tasks which can be adequately performed only by people who have 
the confidence and who understand the drives and aspirations of the 
trade-unions. And it is an elementary principle of administration 
that you cannot give anybody responsibility for a job without giving 
him some authority to handle the job; we cannot expect, in all con- 
science, that organized labor will undertake to make palatable to its 
members the inherent distresses and derangements of a defense 
economy unless at the same time we give organized labor an effective 
voice in determining program and policy. 

Communication 

The third objective which we said labor participation serves is one 
of communication. One of the great difficulties in achieving an 
effective mobilization program is how to get the people to know what 
mobilization is all about. Pamphlets, radio speeches, public informa- 
tion of all kinds serve a necessary purpose, but we all know that they 
fall far short of penetrating the attention of the vast majority of 
citizens. It seems to us that the presence of Government officials 
from the ranks of labor contributes to the greater intelligibility of 
policies and regulations. This is all the more significant because 
previous experience has demonstrated that the Government officials 
recruited from labor’s ranks come largely from areas in the production 
centers of the country. 
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The periodic consultation with the top leaders of American labor in 
Washington does not serve the same purpose. Washington is only 
one small segment of American society and the presence in Govern- 
ment positions of labor people from Boston, Pittsburgh, and Portland, 
Oreg., makes for a communication system that extends to assembly 
lines and 50,000 local union groups throughout the country and 
through them to the workers in the shops of the Nation. 


VEHICLES OF LABOR PARTICIPATION 


There are three recognizable instrumentalities through which labor 
participation is effectuated: the advisory committee, the staff em- 
ployee, and the part-time consultant. 

Advisory committees 

The advisory committee is typically a group of top-level labor 
people who are convened periodically to discuss aspects of broad 
policy with the administrators. It is a useful proving ground for 
testing proposed policy and evoking criticism of existing policy. Its 
usefulness derives from the fact that the members of the advisory 
committee are not Government employees and are therefore in a 
favorable position to offer advice without inhibitions. 

Of course, there are advisory committees and advisory committees. 
Not infrequently advisory committees hardly serve more than a 
decorative purpose. There are two reasons for this: First, the ad- 
ministrator sees in the advisory committee nothing beyond compli- 
ance with a necessary but bothersome ritual. And so the advisory 
committee meets infrequently; they are not encouraged to offer 
creative advice and criticism, and the ritualistic aspects obscure the 
deliberative aspects. The obverse side of this problem is to be found 
in labor people who also regard the advisory committee as only a 
rite, and after the symbol has been realized are, on the whole, in- 
different to the run of problems which they are supposed to advise 
about. The advisory committee technique, to function, then, needs 
to have on the one hand an administrator who sees in the committee 
a source of candid appraisal and judgment, and on the other hand 
committee members who keep themselves informed and take their 
jobs seriously. 

Staff 

The effectiveness of the advisory committee technique is fully 
realized when, wherever appropriate, it is supported by a full-time staff 
who are usefully involved in the daily operations of the agency 
And this observation brings us to another instrumentality of labor 
participation—the full-time-staff employee recruited from the ranks 
of organized labor. The extent of labor participation as part of the 
full-time personnel of a Government agency, of course, depends on 
the scope of the agency’s operations and the extent to which the 
agency’s operations impinge on labor issues. We shall give more 
attention to this phase of the problem in our discussion of the areas 
of labor participation. But, at this point, it can be said that a good- 
faith attempt at labor participation on the part of the Government 
administrator involves the integration of the labor representative in 
the main line of agency functioning. Here again, we can observe 
ritualistic compliance with labor participation on the staff level, in 
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administrators who put the labor man in some remote outpost of the 
organizational structure of the agency. Much, of course, depends 
too on the caliber of the labor representative as to whether he views 
his job as a sinecure or as part and parcel of the agency’s operations. 


Part-time consultant 


A third device which labor participation takes is the part-time or 
per diem consultant. This is a way to secure the services of union 
people who cannot take an extensive leave of absence from their 
organizations, and lends itself to the types of projects which can be 
handled in comparatively short time. The ranks of labor are full of 
people who have considerable technical skill which can be utilized on 
this part-time basis. For example, the recruitment of manpower for 
a special construction project in a remote place; or the development 
of a method of wage payment ip a defense plant which will be accept- 
able to workers and management. 


SCOPE OF LABOR PARTICIPATION 


The problems of a defense economy determine the scope of labor 
participation; and they are, specifically, coordination of mobilization, 
disputes and stabilization, manpower, production, and procurement. 


Office of Defense Mobilization 


There is general agreement that labor participation is essential in 
the top mobilization agency—in this case, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. The shape which defense mobilization policy finally 
takes will initially be designed in the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
and effective provisions need to be made for giving labor a voice in 
designing the contours of policy and administration. Indeed, the 
whole attempt at developing a scheme of constructive labor partici- 
pation can fail if it appears that labor is simply an errand boy for the 
execution of policy which has already been determined. 

If labor participation is to make its full contribution, it must func- 
tion on all levels of operation in this agency. <A labor advisory com- 
mittee is necessary to give the President of the United States and the 
mobilization director the benefit of its recommendations and criticism. 
In this connection, the formation of the National Advisory Board on 
Mobilization Policy to the President seems to us to be a fruitful step 
in implementing advisory representation of the important interest 
groups at the highest levels. We think two observations are in order 
here. First, the Board should be asked periodically to review the 
Administration’s emerging goals with respect to the impact on the 
economy as a whole and with respect to the allocation of materials 
and resources as between the civilian and defense sectors of the 
economy. Second, this high-level advisory board should not be 
regarded as a substitute for labor participation at many other points 
in the mobilization structure. 

A top-ranking assistant is now part of the organizational structure 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization. Provisions for an appropriate 
supporting staff and a significant place in the main line of authority 
will contribute importantly to the effectiveness of labor participation 
in this area. 
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Stabilization and disputes 


The second major area of labor participation is in the field of 
economic stabilization and disputes. With respect to the Economic 
Stabilization Agency, the idea of a Deputy Administrator or special 
assistant to the Administrator from the ranks of labor is now also an 
accepted feature of the organizational structure of this Agency. 
The tripartite representation of the public, labor, and management 
interests is an essential ingredient of the kind of quasi-judicial tribunal 
which is involved in establishing adequate machinery for the deter- 
mination of wage policy and the settlement of disputes in thousands of 
individual cases. 

Wage policy as part of a mobilization program is a constantly 
evolving process. Being ‘sree and relying to a very large extent 
on voluntary acquiescence, it is of the utmost importance “that the 
viewpoints of unions and of managements be given the most profound 
consideration consistent with the public interest. In any case, the 
rulings of these tripartite boards are subject to the approval of a 
supervising economic stabilizer. The history of World War IL labor 
relations suggests that tripartitism also be extended to regional and 
area levels. 

Price stabilization is a part of the general stabilization program. 
Labor participation in Washington and in the field on a staff and 
advisory level is important for one reason that does not hold to the 
same extent as in other areas of defense mobilization: Workers con- 
stitute the largest group of consumers and, in a very real way, labor 
people in the price agency can bring to bear a sensitivity to the problem 
of the rank-and-file consumer that should be valuable in the adminis- 
tration of price controls. 

Man power 


A third area of labor participation is manpower. In this area, too, 
we are confronted with an area of defense mobilization which must 
rest on voluntary acceptance, however much manpower policy is set 
forth in statutes and administrative regulations. The raw material 
of a manpower program is, after all, the 60 million people who consti- 
tute the Nation’s labor force. The optimum allocation and utiliza- 
tion of this labor force involves millions of decisions and it is essen- 
tially a problem in human relations which cannot be enforced by the 
coercive power of Government. 

The intrinsically voluntary character of the manpower problem is 
further illuminated when we consider what the manpower problem 
actually is. First, manpower administration involves reallocation of 
civilian manpower from a shrinking civilian production sector to an 
expanding defense production sector, and human beings cannot be 
manipulated like so many tons of pigiron. This reallocation demands 
decisions almost on a plant-by-plant and worker-by-worker basis. 
It is clear that we lack the cosmic wisdom to engage in this sort of 
undertaking without getting the intimate participation of the parties 
involved—that is, management and unions. Second, manpower 
administration means the utilization of the existing labor force so 
that every person is employed to his fullest capacities as worker, 
foreman, and technician in hundreds of thousands of diverse establish- 
ments. Finally, manpower administration means a training program 
geared to the existing specific needs of workers, managements, and 
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production requirements. Here, too, we are confronted with a 
problem in detail. 

An effective program of manpower administration, therefore, re- 
quires labor participation on all levels beginning with over-all planning 
and ending in the field offices of the manpower agency. Purely as a 
problem in sound administration it is inconceivable that manpower 
is susceptible to any other treatment except that which involves 
labor-management participation on all levels of operation. 

Production 


The fourth area of labor participation is to be found in the produc- 
tion aspects of defense mobilization. Production decisions affect. the 
processing of goods, but they also affect manpower. Programing, 
allocation, and limitation of materials and facilities have their rever- 
a ‘rations in stresses and strains on manpower supply which are not 

eadily apparent to the production man whose main concern jis 
saan focused on tons of material and square yards of facilities. 
The experience of World War IL provides full documentation for the 
fact that these stresses and strains in the allocation of manpower as 
a result of production decisions can be diminished if consideration is 
given beforehand to these problems and an attempt is made to take 
them into account in framing the ultimate production decision. 

We know, too, from previous experience that simmering grievances 
in the plant which do not necessarily express themselves in an open 
strike can affect production seriously. Finally, there is that intan- 
gible aspect of efficient production which we call morale, influenced 
by such problems as the adequacy of community and plant facilities. 

These are all integral parts of the production phase of mobilization 
that call for intellige nt labor participation on all levels of operation 
including the top Washington staff, the industry divisions, the 
industry advisory committees, and the field offices of the Defense 
Production Administration and its constituent agencies. The pro- 
vision for a Labor-Management Policy Committee in the Office of 
Defense Mobilization to advise the Director on manpower problems 
will implement interest participation in this field, as will the provisions 
for regional and area advisory committees established by the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

Procurement 


[In one area of labor participation we have had little or no experi- 
ence—procurement. In theory, at least, procurement provides the 
leverage for effectuating certain manpower goals of defense mobiliza- 
tion. To be sure, directives have been issued to procurement officers 
by the contracting agencies advising and recommending that man- 
power considerations be considered. It is not apparent, however, 
that the question of manpower has been really integrated with the 
procurement process. The tendency has been for the procurement 
agencies to find the prime contractors who in their judgment are best 
qualified to do a competent production job and to let the manpower 
problem take care of itself. We are not prepared to prescribe a man- 
power program for the procurement agencies, but it is in order to 
recommend that the Office of Defense Mobilization, in collaboration 
with the agencies responsible for manpower and procurement, give 
constructive thought to the problem of integrating procurement 
policy with manpower policy. A step in this direction was taken 
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with the appointment of an Assistant Secretary in charge of man- 
power in the Department of Defense, who in turn appointed a spe- 
cial assistant from the ranks of labor. Whatever solution is ulti- 
mately arrived at in detail will involve a sizable measure of labor 
participation. 


PROBLEMS OF LABOR PARTICIPATION 


The path of constructive labor participation is a thorny one. We 
have suggested the nature of some of the thorns. A major problem 
is the condition that labor people serving in Government cannot 
normally sever their relationships with their unions. The union, 
after all, is a democratic institution and, being a democratic institu- 
tion, it is in no position to guarantee indefinite tenure of office to its 
people who serve in Government. At the same time, the long-run 
career of the labor person who serves in Government is in the labor 
movement, not in Government, and, indeed, it is this fact that makes 
the labor person in Government most useful. While a board of 
directors of a corporation can guarantee that its officers who take 
employment with the Federal Government will have their jobs back 
when their tour of duty is over, such a guaranty from a labor union 
to its officers is a luxury which a democratic organization will not 
normally indulge in. 

We find no merit in the contention that a labor person who func- 
tions in Government on a leave of absence from his union will be any 
less objective in his judgment than a corporation executive who 
resigns his position in the corporation but retains his stock interest. 
The vast majority of Government officials who come from industry 
and labor seriously intend to function fairly, and it is this intention 
on the part of every Government official that really matters. 

Now, Government officials, like other human beings, are products 
of their environment and it is expected that their judgments and 
decisions will be affected by that environment. Recognizing this, 
our insistence that the labor movement be given adequate repre- 
sentation in the defense mobilization effort stems from our conviction 
that better administration will result if Government officials come 
from a wide range of backgrounds and experiences. It does not stem 
from a fear that business groups in Government will use their offices 
for venal purposes. 

The acceptance of a public responsibility, we believe, reorients the 
outlook and judgments of the average citizen who takes a Govern- 
ment position, so that he thinks of himself as a public servant, whether 
he comes from management or from labor. There are, of course, a 
few Government officials about whom this is not true. But it is 
certain that the absence or presence of permanent tenure in a private 
organization is a technicality which will not make much difference. 

Labor participation will work only if, as we have said, it is integrated 
in the main organizational line of the agency. Administrators must 
rid themselves of the misconception that the labor assistant is to be 
used only on ceremonial occasions. By the same token, the labor 
organizations have the responsibility of sending their best qualified 
people. To be sure, the rapid growth of the labor movement in recent 
vears has put a premium on competent personnel to man the jobs 
in the unions, and the problem of stretching this limited supply of 
personnel to meet the requirements of labor participation is not an 
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easy one. Nevertheless, the country has a right to expect that the 
labor organizations will put the maximum strain on their own supply 
of competent manpower in manning the program of labor participa- 
tion. The tendency on the part of the unions to utilize their technical 
staffs—statisticians, economists, engineers, etc.—as a source of per- 
sonnel for Government positions is an altogether desirable one and 
should be encouraged. In addition, the existing rosters of career 
people in Government in many instances provide a reservoir of tech- 
nically trained manpower for jobs requiring sensitivity to the labor 
problems of defense mobilization. 

Labor participation—if it can—should not suffer the infirmity 
apparent in World War II, of expressing itself in organizational repre- 
sentation for two distinct labor organizations. There are, of course, 
two dominant labor federations—the AFL and ClO—and it would be 
romantic to believe that labor participation in Government will wipe 
out differences which exist between the two federations. But these 
rivalries can be ironed out beforehand and not expressed in the struc- 
turing of labor participation. The establishment of the United Labor 
Policy Committee as a joint undertaking of the AFL, CIO, and the 
railroad unions is a firm indication that organized labor recognizes 
this problem and is prepared to deal with it accordingly. 

Throughout this report, we have treated the problem of labor 
participation and indeed other forms of interest participation as an 
important and constructive aid to wise policy making and administra- 
tion. Nothing in this report, however, should exclude the appoint- 
ment of qualified people from the ranks of labor as top administrators. 
There, of course, the test has to be the ability to do the job, just as 
this must be the test for appointing top administrators who come from 
industry, agriculture, or Government service, 
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SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS OF MR. TAFT 


The report of the subcommittee is stated in such general terms that 
I do not consider it necessary to file a dissenting report. There are, 
however, some conclusions which might be drawn from language of the 
report with which I would not agree, and I therefore file these supple- 
mental comments. 

| think the report indicates that the subcommittee is prepared to 
divide the people of the United States into classes, each with a special 
interest of its own. Of course people in different walks of life do have 
different interests and different points of view, but we cannot empha- 
size too often that every American is an American citizen first, with a 
primary interest in the public welfare, and only a secondary interest in 
the economic interests of the group to which he belongs. The 
fundamental difference between a free country and a socialist country 
is the absence in a free country of any predominate emphasis on class 
interest. I wholly deny that the labor union leaders represent the 
consumers of this country any more than do professional men or those 
engaged in management. Labor union leaders can speak for their 
union members on some matters. In many other matters they cannot 
even claim that right; nor do I admit that the National Manufacturers 
Association or the United States Chamber of Commerce have any 
right to speak for their members, except in these very limited fields in 
which they have express authority. 

I fully agree with the majority report that any person engaged in 
conducting a program of Government supervision of prices, wages, 
mobilization, or manpower should certainly consult with union leaders, 
business organizations, and other interested groups. It is vitally 
important that the points of view of such groups be known and under- 
stood. In order to achieve this understanding, any wise adminis- 
trator would have in his organization representatives of all points 
of view with full access to him to present those points of view. But 
all of the men in his organization should clearly give their primary 
lovalty to the Government and the people of the United States. I 
would criticize the attitude of labor in the recent differences of opinion, 
principally because the United Labor Policy Committee apparently 
looked upon labor men working in the Government organizations as 
their representatives, primarily responsible to them rather than to 
the Government. When the United Labor Policy Committee dis- 
approved of the Government’s policy, that Committee demanded 
that all labor representatives resign, and they promptly did so, show- 
ing their complete subservience to labor-union officials. 

What I have said does not apply to those tripartite boards set up 
for the purpose of dealing with and settling disputes between labor and 
management. In these cases the labor and management representa- 
tives are frankly representative of and are supposed to present the 
points of view of special groups. My criticism of the United Labor 
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Policy Committee does not apply to the withdrawal of representatives 
on such boards. 

The majority report does not comment on the new proposal for the 
establishment of one tripartite board to both fix wages and settle 
labor disputes. This matter, | assume, will be before Congress in the 
consideration of the extension of the Defense Production Act. It 
may be that there should be only one board, but the danger is that 
in the desire to settle labor disputes, the whole matter of wage fixing 
and wage stabilization will be relegated to a secondary position. In 
many cases the interests of both labor and management are to settle 
the dispute and pass the increased costs on to the public. In these 
tripartite boards, labor and management representatives can outvote 
the public representatives, thus the entire stabilization program may 
be scuttled. 

In theory, I do not believe that there should be group representa- 
tion on a board which fixes prices and wages. If there is such repre- 
sentation, I believe the public members ought to outnumber the repre- 
sentatives of special groups. 
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